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ORIGINAL. 


THE BROTHERS. 

It was at the beautiful hour of twilight. 
Night had not yet spread her sable cur- 
tains over the earth. Day had not quite 
forsaken the world. It was as if the two 
had combined their charms to make an 
hour more beautiful than either. At this 
twilight hour, the gayest became pensive, 
and more serious thoughts of the past and 
future succeed to the busy and active pur- 
suits of the day. 

The quiet of the scene, the perfect re- 
pose of Nature as well as their own 
thoughts, produced an unusal seriousness 
in the minds of Frank and William Thorn- 
ton. They stood upon the brink of the 
hill, watching the fading light, and as each 
familiar object in the landscape became in- 
distinct, a tear sprang unbidden in the 
eye of the younger, and he said: 

“It seems hardly possible that this is 
the. last ‘time for many months that we 
shall look upon this view.” 

“And is that so very painful a thought 
to you, Frank? To me I must confess, a 
little change of scene will be delightful!” 
ad William said this in a tone of slight 
tidicule, for he had observed Frank’s mois- 
tned eye, and could not understand his 
felings. 

“Yes,” replied his brother. “It is a 
painful thought, for we have spent many 
happy years here, and we neither of us 
know what the future will bring.” 

“That is very true, my dear philoso- 
pher, but still, I think, if ever two young 
men had a fair prospect of happiness, we 
lave it for the next four years.” ~ 

“IfI was sure, William, that the next 
four years would make us both better, I 
would rejoice with you at the prospect ; 
buta college life is not always the best 
life for improvement in character. If I 
thought it would make me what Robert 
an infidel, I should wish never to leave 

is village.” 

“Well, Frank! you are certainly in a 
curious state of mind, and are as much 
like a walking sermon, as anything else I 
an think of. For my part, I am willing 
‘0 trust to my principles, and do not fear 
doing anything to disgrace myself or my 
friends.” 

In the above conversation, something 
of the character of the two brothers can be 
seen. While they are slowly tracing their 
way homeward, let us look in upon the 
quet room “where are engaged in a low 
Conversation, a gentleman and lady of mid- 

€ age, and in whose appearance good- 
Ress and kindness of heart are plainly 
Written. The lady is now speaking : 

“TI cannot tell you how anxious I feel, 
how that the time has come for the boys to 
fave us. It seems to me such a risk to 
send them away among perfect strangers, 
andin the midst of the temptations of col- 


€ge life, without any one to restrain or 
advise them.” 


“You forget, my dear wife, that 
there is a powerful friend above, to 
whom we can commit them.” 

“No, I do not forget it ;” replied 
the lady. ‘“‘I know that we are 





encouraged to commit our children 
to his care, and I endeavor to do so. 





If William had as strong religious 
principles as Frank, I should have 
no fears, but, when I think of Wil- 
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liam’s impulsive, thoughtless na- 
a4 ture, I tremble for him.’ 

** With all my heart, I wish that 
William were as serious as his 
brother ;”’ replied her husband. 
“Though Frank is the younger, he 
is governed much more by princi- 

ple than William, who suffers himself to 
be ruled by his impulses, which are gen- 
erous, though they sometimes lead him 
astray. Still we have done what we 
could, and let us leave the rest to God.” 

At this moment, the brothers entered 
the room, and put a stop to the conversa- 
tion. An indescribable sadness filled the 
mother’s heart, as she thought that this 
was the last evening her sons would spend 
at home for along time. Frank endeavor- 
ed by the tenderest attention to call up 
her wonted smile; but in vain. The tear 
would come, in spite of her efforts to be 
cheerful, and Frank, who could read in his 
mother’s face, the anxious thoughts of her 
heart, endeavored to dispel them, by 
- speaking of the time when they should re- 
turn at the end of the term, and should 
spend many weeks with her. But William, 
whose love for his mother was less tender 
than Frank’s, could not understand her 
anxiety for him, and said : 

“What is it you fear for me, mother? 
Do you think your son could do anything 
to disgrace you or himself?’ 

The tone of voice, and the manner with 
which it was spoken, showed how confi- 
dent the boy was in his own principles of 
right ; but his mother answered sadly : 

“T fear this, William. You are young 
and thoughtless, and governed rather by 
impulse than principle. Your companions 
will take advantage of this fault in your 
character, and may lead you to do what is 
wrong. There is only one sure and safe 
guide which could ensure you against this 
danger. Oh! if you had this, my son, 
your mother’s heart would not beso heavy 
to-night.” 

The mother’s voice, usually so calm, 
now trembled with emotion ; and William, 
who loved his mother better than he loved 
any other being in the world, threw his 
arms about her neck, and exclaimed: 

“If I do not love God as I should, I 
love you too well to cause you pain. Be- 
lieve me, dear mother, when I say that 
my love for you will keep me from doing 
wrong.” 

The boy spoke these words with passion- 
ate earnestness, and as she kissed his noble 
forehead, the mother offered a silent pray- 
er that God would give him strength to 
keep his resolution. 

The next morning the brothers left their 
quiet country home for Yale. As the 
stage bore them away, William’s mind was 
filled with joyous anticipations of the fu- 
ture; Frank’s with thoughts of the last 
evening, and his mother’s words. 

% * % 

The four years of college life had passed 
away, when, once more in Mr. Thornton’s 
parlor, the father and mother were sitting 
silently, each absorbed in feclings too deep 
for utterance. The gorgeous beauty of the 
sunset clouds did not as usual, excite the 
admiration of either, for the mother’s eye 











was fixed upon the distant turn in the road, 
and the father leaned upon his hand with 
closed eyes, and thought of her sons. 

While they were thus absorbed in their 
own thoughts, the door opened quietly, and 
before the mother could look up, her sons’ 
arms were about her neck. ‘* William!” 
*“* Frank!’ was all the parents could find 
words to say. “Father!” ‘ Mother!” 
was the only answer. 

When the first joyful surprise was over, 
and the excitement of feeling was subdued 
to amore quiet, gentle happiness, William 
said: 

** You know love is impatient, dear moth- 
er. We could not wait for the stage, but 
hurried in on fost, to give you a surprise.” 

Frank, who had only taken his eyes from 
his mother’s face, to look at his father, and 
whose eye beamed with happiness as he 
gazed upon those loved ones again, said : 

“Now you do indeed look happy, 
mother.” 

“And well I may,” she replied. ‘ For 
I see that my fears regarding you were 
ungrounded. You have both graduated 
respected by your teachers, as I have cause 
to think, and have I not reason to be hap- 

>? 

William looked at his brother, as he 
replied : 

““Do you remember, dear mother, the 
conversation we had the evening before we 
left home, and what you said concerning 
your fears for me?” 

“Yes, mry son, I remember it distinctly ; 
nor have I forgotten that you said your 
love for me was strong enough to keep you 
from doing wrong, without any other mo- 
tive.” 

“It was not; it was not,” replied Wil- 
liam earnestly. ‘‘I found myself weaker 
far than I supposed. ‘The temptations you 
foretold did assail me. I yielded once and 
again. Yes, mother, that, against which 
you warned me, which you called “ gamb- 
ling,” which the students call ‘* an inno- 
cent game of cards,” that would have, been 
my ruin—not all my love for you would 
have saved me—had not some stronger 
motive rescued me.” 

As William spoke thus, the color had 
forsaken his mother’s face, but it returned, 
at these last words, and he continued : 

“I could not rest a moment till you 
knew all; but you do not know all. It 
is to Frank that I owe my present happi- 
ness, forif he had not been what he was, I 
should have gone on in play, till I was lost. 
Frank reasoned and expostulated in vain, 
till at length, despairing of human help, 

he could only say, ‘‘ There is no hope for 
you, but in the principles of this book,” 
and handed me your Bible. His words 
made an impression for the first time in 
my heart. I felt their truth, and your 
last words came to my mind. God was 
merciful, and gave me hope that I might 
become nobler and better. That religion, 
which I had despised, soon became dearer 
to me than ought else. That religion be- 
came my defence in temptation, and has, I 
hope, made me what at least my mother 
will not disapprove.” 

Then did the mother’s heart, so full be- 
fore, overflow with happiness. 

Nor did this prove a transient change in 
William’s character. Religion was no 
secondary consideration with him. Both 
the brothers determined to devote their 
lives to preaching the glorious gospel, and 
their parents lived to see their sons exercis- 
ing their fine talents in the noblest work 
in which man can engage. Thus did the 
love of God prove a more powerful motive 





for good, than the love ofa mother. M. w. D. 


Narrative. 








PAYING AN OLD DEBT. 


A merchant, very extensively engaged 
in commerce, and located upon the Long 
Wharf, died Feb. 18, 1806, at the age of 
75, intestate. His eldest son administer- 
ed upon the estate. This old gentleman 
used pleasantly to say, that for many 
years he had fed a large number of the 
Catholics on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, during Lent; referring to his very 
extensive connection with the fishing busi- 
ness. In his day he was certainly well 
known; and to the present time is well 
remembered, by some of the “old 
ones down along shore,” from the Gur- 
net’s Nose to Race Point. Among his pa- 
pers, a package, of very considerable size, 
was found after his death carefully tied up, 
and labelled as follows :—‘ Notes, duec- 
bills, and accounts against sundry persons, 
down along shore. Some of these may be 
got by suit, or severe dunning. But the 
people are poor; most of them have had 
fishermen’s luck. My children will do as 
they think best. Perhaps they will think 
with me, that it is best to burn this pack- 
age entire.” 

“About a month,” said my informant, 
‘after our father died, the sons met to- 
gether, and after some general remarks, 
our eldest brother, the administrator, pro- 
duced this package, of whose existence we 
were already apprised, read the super- 
scription, and asked what course should be 
taken in regard to it. Another brother, a 
few years younger than the eldest, a man 
of strong, impulsive temperament, unable 
at the moment to express his feelings by 
words, while he brushed the tears from his 
eyes with one hand, by a spasmodic jerk 
of the other, towards his fire-place, indicat- 
ed his wish to have the package put into 
the flames. It was suggested, by another 
of our number, that it might be well, first, 
to make a list of the debtors’ names, and 
amounts, that we might be enabled, as the 
intended discharge was for all, to inform 
such as might offer payment, that their 
debts wereforgiven. Onthe following day 
we again assembled; the list had been 
prepared; and all the notes, due bills 
and accounts, whose amount, including in- 
terest, exceeded thirty-two thousand dol- 
lars, were committed to the flames. 

‘It was about four months after our fa- 
ther’s death,” continued my informant, “ in 
the moth of June, that, as I was sitting 
in my eldst brother’s counting room, wait- 
ing for an opportunity to speak with him, 
there came in a hard-favored little old 
man, who looked as if time and rough 
weather had been to windward of him for 
seventy years. He asked if my brother 
was not the executor. He replied thathe 
was administrator, as our father died in- 
testate. ‘Well,’ said the stranger, ‘I’ve 
come up from the Cape to pay a debt I 
owed the old gentleman.’ My brother,” 
continued my informant, “ requested him 
to take a seat, being at the moment engag- 
ed with other persons at the desk. . 

“The old man sat down, and, putting 
on his glasses, drew out a very ancient 
leather pocket-book, and began to count 
over his money. When he had done—and 
there was quite a parcel of bank notes—as 
he sat, waiting his turn, slowly twisting 
his thumbs, with his old, gray, medita- 
tive eyes upon the floor, he sighed ; and 
I knew the money, as the phrase runs, 
came hard, and secretly ‘wished the old 





man’s name might be found upon the for- 
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given list. My brother was soon at lcis- 
ure, and asked. him the common questions, 
his name, &c. The original debt was four 
hundred and forty dollars; it had stood a 
long time, and with the interest, anted 
to a sum between seven and eig ndred 
dollars. My brother went to his desk, 
and after examining the forgiven list at- 
tentively, a sudden smile lighted up his 
countenance, and told me the truth at 
a glance—the old man’s name was there! 
My brother quietly took a chair by his 
side, and a conversation ensued between 
them, which I shall never forget. ‘ Your 
note is outlawed,’ said my brother; ‘ it 
was dated twelve years azo, payable in 
two years ; there is no witness, and no in- 
terest has ever been paid; you are not 
bound to pay this note: we cannot recov- 
er the amount.’ ‘Sir,’ said the old man, 
‘I wish to payit. It is the only heavy 
debt I have in the world. It may be out- 
lawed here, but I have no child, and my 
old woman and I hope we have made our 
peace with God, and wish to do so with 
man. I should like to pay it,’ and he laid 
his bank notes before my brother, re- 
questing him to count them over. ‘I can- 
not take this money,’ said my brother. 
The old man became alarmed. ‘I have 
cast simple interest for twelve years and a 
little over,’ said the old man. ‘I will pay 
you compound interest if you say so. The 
debt ought to have been paid long ago, 
but your father,'sir, was very indulgent— 
he knew I’d been unlucky, and told me 
not to worry about it.’ 

“My brother then set the whole matter 
plainly before him, and taking the bank 
bills, returned them to the old man’s pock- 
et book, telling him that, although our fa- 
ther left no formal will, he had recommen- 
ded to his children to destroy certain notes, 
due-bills, and other evidences of debt, and 
release those who might be legally bound 
to pay them. For a moment, the worthy 
old man seemed to be stupified. After he 
had collected himself, and wiped a few tears 
from his eyes, he stated that, from the 
time he had heard of our father’s death, 
he had raked and scraped, and pinched 
and spared, to get the money together, for 
the payment of this debt. ‘ About ten 
days ago,’ said he, ‘I had made up the 
sum within twenty dollars. My wife knew 
how much the payment of this debt lay 
upon my spirits, and advised me to sell a 
cow, and make up the difference, and get 
the heavy burden off my spirits. I did so 
—and now, what will my old woman 
say! I must get back to the Cape, and 
tell her this good news. She'll probably 
say over the very words she said when 
she put her hand on my shoulder as we 
parted—‘ I've never seen the righteous man 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.’ Af- 
tera hearty shake of the hand, and a bles- 
sing upon our old father’s memory, he 
went upon his way rejoicing. 

“ After a short silence—taking his pen- 
cil and making a cast—‘ There,’ said my 
brother, ‘ your part of the amount would 
be so much—contrive a plan to convey to 
me your share of the pleasure derived 
from this operation, and the money is at 
your service.’ ” 

Such is the simple tale, which I have 
told as it was told tome.— Boston Ev. Tran. 


Biography. 


ORIGINAL. 


ISABELLA OF FRANCE, 
Queen of Edward Second. 
BORN 1295—pIED 1358. 
(Concluded.) 


Isabella was at this time much beloved 
by her subjects, and we hear no com- 
plaints of her infidelity and ill-treatment 
of her husband until 1322. She had borne 
her lord a number of fine healthy children, 
and had gained his love, and that of the 
nation, by her kindly and peace-making 
influence. 

But we now come to a period, when 
the queen exchanged the lovely character 
.of a peace-maker, for that of a vindictive 
political agitator, and finally branded her 
once honored name with the foul stains of 
adultery, treason and murder. 

It was in 1321, that the storm gather- 
ed among the “lord marcher’s,”’ which led 
to the barons’ wars, and brought Isabella 
.and Roger Mortimer acquainted with each 
other. The two Mortimers, uncle and 




















nephew, were taken in arms against the 
king, and were carried to the Tower as 
state prisoners, under sentence of death 
and confiscation of their estates. Here 
the uncle, through the neglect of his jailor, 
died of starvation, soon after his capture. 
Roger Mortimer, the nephew, was in the 
pride of manhood, and possessed strength 
of constitution, and energy of mind to strug- 
gle with any hardships to which he might 
be exposed. The manner in which he 
continued to create so powerful an inter- 
est, (as he did) in the heart of the queen, 
is not related by historians. 

Perhaps Isabella’s disposition for inter- 
meddling with political matters, might 
have emboldened this young and handsome 
rebel, to seek for personal interviews with 
her, under the plea of imparting valuable 
information with regard to the secrets of 
his party. About this time, 1323, through 
the influence of Isabella, Mortimer was 
reprieved from death, and was sentenced 
to perpetual imprisonment in the Tower, 
from whom he afterwards escaped through 
the co-operation of the queen, who induc- 
ed the constable of the Tower to adminis- 
ter a soperific potion to the guards, which 
he mingled with their drink. After Ed- 
ward’s return from the North, where he 
had been engaged in war for months, Isa- 
bella found that she had lost her influence 
with him. Reports ofher vile conduct had 
reached him, although many miles sepa- 
rated him from his faithless partner. “‘ The 
feuds between the royal pair, arrived at 
length to such a height, that Isabella de- 
nied her company to her lord, and he re- 
fused to come where she was.’ 

It has been asserted by several histori- 
ans, that Isabella, about this time, pri- 
vately withdrew to France, with her son, 
the prince of Wales, to claim the assist- 
ance of her brother, Charles le Bel, against 
her husband, and to attempt to raise an 
army to put down not only her husband, 
but to revenge herself upon the Dispen- 
sers, his ministers, towards whom she had 
long felt the bitterest hatred. For some 
time, Edward was unsuspicious of the 
“ guileful intentions”’ of his consort, but he 
was finally compelled to learn, that she who 
had been the partner of his bosom, was 
plotting what would eventually lead to 
his downfall and death. 

Edward wrote frequent letters to his 
wife, commanding her to return to England, 
as he had reason to believe that she in 
her absence was planning “ to do him great 
mischief.” Isabella had however gone too 
far to recede, she had already been very 
active in securing the assistance of many 
enterprising young nobles, who were by 
her persuasive words and fair promises, 
ready to attend her, in her projected inva- 
sion of England. She had also succeeded 
in persuading her son, the prince of Wales, 
that she was the object of the most bar- 
barous persecution from her husband and 
the Dispensers. About this time, Edward 
wrote to his brother-in-law, the King of 
France, informing him of the conduct of 
Isabella. 

Charles was so exasperated with the con- 
tents of this letter, that he ordered Isabel- 
la “ to leave his kingdom immediately, or 
he would make her do so with open 
shame.” 

The queen was now in great trouble, 
scarcely knowing where to bend her steps, 
but she was finally received into the house 
of a poor knight of Ostrevant, in Hainault, 
called Sir Eustace d’ Ambuticourt, who 
treated her with great kindness, which 
was never forgotten by the Queen, or her 
son, who in after years, “advanced the 
fortunes of the family in various ways.” 

Soon after this, Isabella arrived at Har- 
wich, with an army of several thousand 
men. 

“It was wonderful,” says the histo- 
rian of Harwich, “‘ to see how the common 
people flocked to the standard ofthe queen.” 
Every generous feeling in their hearts had 
been previously stirred up by her emis- 
saries, who had disseminated inflammato- 
ty tales of the persecutions she had en- 
dured from her husband, and his barbarous 
ministers. ‘It was asserted that she had 
been driven into a foreign land by plots 
against her life, and that she was the most 
oppressed of queens,—the most injured of 
wives.” 

Isabella’s party was now in the ascend- 
ant, for every Plantaganet in England had 
espoused her cause. In this, her time of 
prosperity, the natural character of Isabella 





of France, blazed out in full view. 

The king, upon hearing of her approach, 
had fled in a small boat, with one of the 
Dispencers; they were overtaken, and 
brought back to the queen, who had them 
committed to the Tower. Edward’s horrid 
death, by the command, and with the sanc- 
tion of his wife, is probably well known to 
all. Isabella had her son Edward crown- 
ed immediately after her arrival in I.on- 
don, her husband being forced to sign the 
abdication of the throne, in favor of the 
Prince of Wales. 

This wicked woman was now held in 
utter abhorrence, throughout the kingdom, 
the people having too late discovered her 
true character. 

Isabella died at Castle Rising, where 
she had been confined by Edward the 
Third for several years, although she was 
by his command, treated with the re- 
spect becoming her station. Her death 
took place August, 22nd, 1358. She car- 
ried her characteristic hypocrisy even to the 
grave, for she was buried by her own or- 
der, with the heart of her murdered hus- 
band upon her breast. EstELLeE. 








Nursery. 








THE KIND SISTER. 


A friend of mine was penetrating one of 
the wildest counties of Northern Pennsyl- 
vania, in attempting to explore its spiritual 
destitutions, when he was informed ofa 
family far up a rude water-course, which 
he at once determined to visit. The fa- 
ther of the family had settled there to make 
shingles, which he floated down the stream 
in the spring floods; and so completely 
isolated was he from the neighborhood, 
that there was no road to his dwelling, 
save up the bed of the aforesaid stream. 
With no small difficulty he reached the 
residenee which he sought. 

His surprise can hardly be imagined, 
when, instead of the half-savage and com- 
pletely ignorant household which he ex- 
pected to find, he was received by a well 
ordered and pious family. And still more 
was he surprised, when he learned the 
singular manner in which this out-of-the- 
way settler had been brought to the say- 
ing knowledge of the Gospel. It was this: 

A few years previously, a party of gay 
young men had come from Philadelphia, to 
hunt deer in the wild glens of that moun- 
tain region. One night they passed at the 
shingle-maker’s hut. After tea, one of the 
number opened his carpet bag to get a pack 
of cards, to while away the evening; but 
instead of finding the cards which he had 
placed there, he pulled out a copy of ‘Dod- 
dridge’s Rise and Progress,’ tied up in the 
same envelope in which he had folded the 
pack. Thechange was the work of a kind 
sister at home, who had looked into his 
carpet-bag, and ventured thus to throw a 
shield around her brother. He left the 
book with the family, when leaving the 
next day, not regarding it as worth the 
room it would take, and went his way. 
But that despised book was like the ark 
in the house of the Gittite; it brought a 
blessing costly and rich to those souls. It 
converted, by divine mercy, that house- 
hold. And there, up under the smoked 
beam above the chimney-piece, it was kept 
and cherished, a guardian angel to the 
poor man’s dwelling, which it had changed 
from a house of sin to a house of prayer. 
The missionary was well rewarded for his 
effort to reach that secluded habitation. 
God had been there, with precious gifts, 
before him, and left the savor of his ,pres- 
ence. [Ch. Observer. 











Religion. 








AN INSTANCE OF EARLY PIETY. 


* * * “You appear, my dear friend, 
to think very early piety too wonderful a 
thing to be true. Itis wonderful, so won- 
derful that when David was contemplat- 
ing the starry firmament, he was drawn for 
a moment from his meditations on the 
wonders he there beheld, by the still great- 
er wonder of ‘God’s ordaining strength 
out of the mouths of babes and suckilings.” 
But David’s wonder and yours were of a 
very different nature—he wondered and 
adored. * * * As facts are the strong- 


| est of all proofs, bear with me a little, 








while I tell you briefly the history of g 
child, for the truth of which I can vouch, 

I knew a little girl, about sixteen years 
and a half ago. She was much like other 
children, as full of sin and vanity as she 


could hold: and her parents had not ass 


yet taken much pains to talk to her about 
religion.. So she went on in the way of 
her own evil heart, and thought herself, 
very good little girl, because she said her 
prayers every night and morning, and was 
not more passiodate, wilful and perverse 
than most of her young companions. The 
God of love did not think this sinful chilg 
too young to learn of Jesus. He so order. 
ed it about the time I was speaking of, 


when she was but just seven years old, 


that she was led by a pious servant into 
some almshouses. The servant and an 
aged woman entered into a long conversa. 
tion together, to which the little girl lis. 
tened, and wondered what could make 
them like to talk about such things. But 
at the close of it, the old woman took the 
child affectionately by the hand, and said 
to her, “‘My dear child, make the Lord 
Jesus your friend, now that you are s 
young, and when you come to be as oldas 
I am, He will never leave you nor forsake 
you!” God the Spirit sent these simple 
words to the poor sinful child’s heart. She 
walked home in silence by hernurse’s side, 
Then she remembered how often she had 
slighted this dear Saviour; how she had 
read of Him in the Bible, and been wea- 
ried of the subject ; how she had heard the 
minister preach about Jesus, and wished 
the long, dry sermon over ; how she had 
said prayers to Him without minding what 
she said; how she had passed days, weeks 
and months, without thinking of Him; 
how she had loved her play, her books and 
her toys, and her playfellows—all,—all bet- 
ter than Jesus. Then the Holy Spirit con- 
vinced her of sin. She saw that no one 
good thing dwelt in her,.and that she de- 
served to be cast away from God for ever, 
Would he ever forgive her? She feared 
not, but she would try. She would make 
herself very good, and then, perhaps, Je- 
sus would “ be her friend.” But the more 
this little girl tried to be good, the mor 
her naughty heart got the better of her; 
for she was trying in her own strength. 
She was led to give up trying in that way, 
and many long nights did she spend in 
praying ‘“‘ with strong crying and tears” to 
Jesus, that He would teach her how to get 
her sins pardoned, and make her fit to 
have Him for her friend. Let me mention 
it for the encouragement of those who seck 
him, that He did not disdain to listen to 
the prayers of this little child. He put 
it into her heart to read the Bible, of 
which, though she understood not all, yet 
she gathered enough to give her some con- 
fort. One day her attention was fixed a 
these words,—** The Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world.” Now 
something that could take away sin wi 
just what this little girl wanted ; and she 
asked her father to tell her who this Lamb 
of God was. He explained to her this 
precious verse. But who can describe the 
delight of this little child, when made t 
comprehend that the “blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin.”” Now she 
fled to Jesus indeed. Now she knew tht 
He had loved her, and given himself fot 
her. * * * Since then she has spett 
nearly seventeen years of mingled happi 
ness and pain. But she has had Jesus for 
her friend—and he never has and: neve? 
will forsake her. She has forsaken him 
more than once for aseason, and turned to 
follow the vain things of the world. But 
her Shepherd’s eye has been over her 
her wanderings, and he has never suffere 

her quite to depart from him.”—From ¢ 
Memoir of Miss Jane Graham. By the 

















Rev. C. Bridges.” 
— 
Benevolence. 


THE FARMER AND THE BEGGAR. 

An old farmer was once travelling with 
his son on a lonely and unfrequented road. 
By some mishap, the cart in which thes 
were seated broke down, and they we 
obliged to dismount and try to remedy the 
evil. They found, however, that they 
should require more assistance than theJ 
two could render to set them right. 





In this dilemma, a troop of ragged 
gars came up, and began to inquire wht! 
was the matter. ‘You may see that plan 
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ough,” said the farmer, “ our axletree is 

ken, and we need help to mend it.” 

“Ho! ho!” said one, “he expects to 

dhelp ready made at his hands.” 

“No doubt he would have us mend the 
” said another, “that he might have 
pleasure of wishing us good morrow as 

drove away.” 

“ Do but wait awhile, old ploughman,” 

id a third, “and the axletree will grow 

gether of itself.” 

“Thank you, good friends,” said the 
er, pulling a strong cord out of his 
et, “‘ but it just strikes me that I can 

ps do without your help, as I certain- 
can dispense with ydur jokes and coun- 


With that the beggars set up a laugh, 

went on. The Farmer, by the aid of 

iscord, soon righted his misfortune, and 
yrived safely at the end of his journey. 

Not long afterwards, as the farmer sat at 
neat with his servants, before the blazing 
jitchen fire, the three beggars who had 
nocked him by the road side, came up and 
wked for alms. The farmer invited them 
come in out of the ‘cold, in loud and 
hospitable words, and set before them the 
lest provisions his house would afford. 

When the beggars were gone, the little 
poy, who remembered them well enough, 
sid to his father, “‘ Father, why did you 
ive those men food? They are the same 
wicked beggars who laughed at us on the 
lonely road.” : 

“True, my boy,” answered the farmer, 
tking his hand, and leading him to the 
door steps. ‘‘Do you see the great sun 
inthe beautiful blue sky over our head ?” 

“Yes,” said the wondering child. 

“Well,” added the farmer, “ he shines 
mthe evil and on the good alike. It nev- 
atroubles him whether men are deserving, 
w not deserving, of the light and warmth 
he sends them. It is enough for him 
that he can diffuse his goodness in his own 
great way. And so it should be with us. 
Ifother men are unkind or bad, that is no 
rason Why we should be so. Our course 
clear. To do good at all times, both to 
fiends and foes.” —A Fable by J. Searle. 








Parental. 
A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


A Christian mother once, gathering her 
little ones around her, on.a pleasant af- 
tnoon, leisurely strolled with them, as 
the often did to a little distance from the 
dwelling. Few, if any of those youth who 
joyously sported around her were acquaint- 
ed with her designs, until, as they came to 
aretired place, the mother, kneeling, said, 
“Now let us pray.’ And she did pray, 
ad prayed with all the fervor which a 
mother’s love inspires. Fondly did she 
dave to the spot, and while she thought 
mthe snares which awaited their youth- 
filfeet, her prayer arose with increasing 
amestness, for those jewels committed to 
hercare. She could not. give them up. 
Sill she continues pleading that her God 
may be their God, and cannot refrain, un- 
thin the fullness of her soul, she has 
almly commended them to her Father’s 
Care. 








With a heart heaving with emotions, to 
Thich she could not give utterance, she re- 
tumed with them to the house. Days pas- 
ed away, but not without witnessing that 
nother struggling in secret for her children. 
But all appeared of no avail, for they seem- 
ed to care not for her prayers, and turned 
heedlessly away from all her entreaties. 
She almost despaired. Months and years 
tolled on—that parent died, and they en- 
joyed her counsels and prayers no more. 
As they grew to manhood, some of them 

me converted, and shortly after, one 
of them, in relating his experience, said, 
“I thank God for a praying mother.” 

en mentioning the incident alluded to, 
he attributed to it most of his serious im- 
Ptessions, and finally his conversion. 

Christian mothers, do you retire with 
your children, and in their presence plead 
With God in their behalf? Ifnot, go, and 
Plead as did this mother. Oh! there is 
power in the prayer that is prompted by 
the yearnings of a mother’s heart! And 
thou, unconverted parent, think of the re- 
sponsibility resting on you! No family 

tar, imparting its hallowed influence; no 
Secret prayer for those whose sacred inter- 
ests so intimately depend upon you; nor 
ény religious instruction impressed upon 





their minds in their early days, to arm 
them against the vices and follies of the 
world. Consider how you can meet your 
children at the judgment-seat of Christ— 
there to hear the accusation that you have 
placed before them no religious example, 
and never urged them to flee from the 
wrath to come! Think of these things, 
and no longer neglect so plain a duty, and 
one from which such consequences of good 
or evil must inevitably arise! May the 
Lord give you grace, and constantly attend 
you by his Holy Spirit!—Chn. Adv.§ Jour. 


MARY PIERCE AND HER MOTHER. 


Sad! sad! sad! It was quite bad enough 
for little Mary Pierce to come to school in 
that untidy way, half an hour after her 
time; but to tell a story about it, to ex- 
cuse herself, was a great deal worse. Un- 
tidiness, neglect of duty and falsehood ! 
Three faults at onetime. Sad! sad! sad! 

When one of the ladies from the school 
called at the cottage, to complain of Ma- 
ry’s bad conduct, she found Mary’s moth- 
er alone. ‘Hannah Pierce,’ said she, 
‘though I blame your daughter much, I 
blame you more; for if you had set her a 
good example at home, she would have 
behaved better when abroad, and would 
have shrunk from telling an untruth. 
What is the use of sending her to school, 
if you undo all that is done there? Chil- 
dren come to learn to tead; but they who 
read good books, ought not to do evil 
deeds. Oh! it isa terrible thing to de- 
spise the commandments of the Lord of 
life and glory, who requires truth in the 
inward parts.’ 

Mary’s mother held down her head as 
ifshe were ashamed of herself, and prom- 
ised very fair for the future. Soon after 
this, little Mary came in, when the lady 
again spoke to her of her faults, and di- 
rected her to ask God to forgive her, when 
she knelt down at night to say her prayers. 


SMoralitp. 


HOW THE WAGON WAS BROKEN. 


‘** How is it, John, that you bring the 
wagon home in such a broken condition ?” 
‘“*T broke it in driving over a stump, sir.” 

“* Where ?” 

** Back in the woods, half a mile or so.” 

“‘ But why did you run against a stump? 
Could not you see to drive straight ?” 

“T did drive straight, sir, and that is 
the very reason why I drove over it. The 
stump was directly in the middle of the 
road.” 

“Why, then, did you not go round it.” 

“Because, sir, the stump had no right 
to the middle of the road, and I had a right 
to it.” 

“True, John, the stump ought not to 
have been there. But I wonder that you 
was so foolish as not to consider that it was 
there, and that it was stronger than your 
wagon.” 

““Why, father, do you think that I am 
going always to yield my rights? Not I. 
Iam determined to stand up to them, 
come what will.” 

‘But what is the use, John, of stand- 
ing up for your rights, when you only get 
‘a greater wrong by so doing ?” 

“T shall stand up for them at all haz- 
ards.” 

“ Well, John, all I have to say is this— 
hereafter you must furnish your own wag- 
ons.” 

This little dialogue between John and 
his father, recalls to our memory, many a 
difficulty in which we have seen men in- 
volved, because they would not consider 
how things are, but only how they ought 
to be. My neighbors, for example, ought 
all to be kind and accommodating, (we put 
of course, not our own individual case, but 
the case of any man,) but perhaps one of 
them is selfish, and ofa disobliging temper ; 
and were I to attempt the work of mak- 
ing him over again, I should have more 
than my hands full. Now, though I ought 
not to do anything to humor him, which 
shall involve a sacrifice on my part of Chris- 
tian principle, yet I shall do well to recol- 
lect not only what he should be, but what 
he is. This will save me from many un- 
pleasant collisions with him in little mat- 
ters, which would be of no benefit to him, 
and which would greatly injure me. It 
may be, abstractly considered, right for me 














to kill his geese, when I find them tres-. 





passing on my fields, if he will not keep 
them yoked. But I shall probably find 
that this business of geese-killing will not 
work well either for his reformation or for 
my comfort. 

To all who would go through life pleas- 
antly and usefully, we would say—Con- 
sider not only what ought to be, but what 
is. [ Ohio Observer. 








Sabbath School. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 


An illustration of Payson often forces 
itself weightily upon my mind, when I 
stand up before my class, in the Sabbath 
School. It is in substance this :—Sup- 
pose there were given you a precious stone, 
on which you were required to write some 
word which you could read with pleasure 
through eternity, how careful would you be 
in the choice of that word? Now an im- 
mortal spirit is given you, upon which you 
are daily leaving marks, lasting as eterni- 
ty. How careful you ought to be to in- 
scribe on this immortal tablet none but 
right marks. 

When I see how every act, look, and 
gesture of a teacher is impressed upon the 
tender mind of a scholar, the illustration 
seems to apply equally well, to the souls 
of those committed to my care in the Sab- 
bath School. These are indeed precious 
jewels ; and with deeper lines than the en- 
graver’s art can cut, does the faithful Sab- 
bath School teacher inscribe upon them, 
words of truth, which he will read with 
gratitude and joy, when both teacher and 
pupil have been transplanted from this nur- 
sery of piety on earth, to the garden of God 
in heaven. 

But what shall we say of the unfaithful 
teacher? Does he inscribe no words 
upon the imperishable jewels committed to 
his care? Do not his frequent absences 
indellibly stamp upon them the words, 
‘the Sabbath School is of but little im- 
portance, else our teacher would be more 
punctual. It matters but little whether we 
attend or not.”” And when he is present, 
does not his evident want of preparation 
impress the tender minds before him with 
these other words, “the study of the Bi- 
ble is not of much consequence after all ; 
else our teacher would get his lessons bet- 
ter.” 

How can the negligent, and slothful 
Sabbath School teacher meet his pupils at 
the bar of God? With what shame and 
confusion of face will be read there, these 
words which he has inscribed upon the 
precious stones, given into his hands to be 
moulded for eternity ! 














Learning. 








THE BOY WHO ATE HIS SCHOOL 
MONEY. 


Charles was a little negro boy living in 
Jamaica. His age was about nine years. 
He was very fond of sweetmeats. He 
had plenty of sugar-canes, and liked them 
too; but he was not satisfied with them. 
I received him into my school, and was 
promised his money regularly. His moth- 
er, who was a widow, wished to pay it 
monthly, which at three pence per week, 
would be one shilling a month. At the end 
of the first month, Charles’s name was call- 
ed for the payment of his shilling; but he 
excused himself by saying, ‘Me have not 
money, sir; but him will come next time.’ 
I took his word, and waited till next time. 
His name was again called on the next 
month; and again, as before, Charles came 
with the same excuse. I now began to 
doubt his word, and went to see his moth- 
er, to ask about this money. I soon found 
that Charles had taken a fancy to some 
gingerbread and buns sold by a person by 
the road-side, and upon these things the 
school-money, four weeks since, had been 
spent. To another boy had been givena 
portion of the sweetmeats as a bribe; and 
another had been selected to partake of the 
second lot. These companionsin evil paid 
their own school-money, and yet encour- 
aged Charles in his wickedness. Still the 
whole affair came out, all was made known 
to the school. In this case the offence 
was great, as Charles was setting a bad 
example in. addition to his cheating and 
falsehoods. He was deceiving his poor 











mother as well as his teacher. For some 


time afterwards, I was not able to take his 
word. 


“Oh, tis alovely thing for youth 
To walk betimes in wisdom's way ; 
To fear a lie, to speak the truth— 
That we may trust to all they say. 
But liars we can never trust, 
Tho’ they should speak the thing that’s true ; 
And he that does one fault at first, 
And lies to hide it, makes it two.” 


However, Charles did not continue to 
eat his school‘money, but in a few months 
became quite a different boy. His char- 
acter became good, and he was soon plac- 
ed as a morfitor in the alphabet class. I 
was able to take his word, which very 
much pleased him. He became fond of 
his school, and books, and was quite an 
active boy. He left his school and went 
to work on the estate, cutting canes or 
driving cattle. Here we mustleave Charles 
to the kind care of God. Some, who read 
this, will perhaps call him a wicked and 
foolish lad; but take care that you are not 
guilty of somethnig as bad. The Lord 
Jesus Christ, when on earth, cautioned his 
hearers against seeking a mote in their 
brother’s eye, while they forgot the beam 
in their own eye. If you look at Charles’s 
conduct and blame him, and do not re- 
member your own, you do this very thing 
—look at home first. Ask God for his 
grace, that you may improve yourself. 
Wishing you every blessing you need, I 
remain your sincere friend. J. T. 

Jamaica, Nov. 9, 1848. 








Obituary. 








MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT. 
Drownep at New Hartford, Conn., July 24, 
Martin Webster, eldest son of Lewis and Celia 
Clark, aged 12 years and 6 months. 


CHILDREN IN HEAVEN. 

In the broad fields of heaven, 

In the immortal bowers, 
Dwelling by life’s clear river, 

Amid undying flowers,— 
Mpyriads of beauteous spirits, 

Fair children of the earth, 
Linked in bright bands celestial, 

Sing of their human birth. 
They sing of earth and heaven— 

Divinest voices rise, 

In thanks and praises unto Him 
Who called them to the skies. 
The golden haired, the blue-eyed, 

That lighted up our life, 
And folded were, within our hearts, 
From all the world’s rude strife ; 
The blessings of our bosoms, 
The stars upon our sky, 
The flowers up-springing in our path, 
Too beautiful to die; 
They are all there in heaven, 
Safe, safe, and sweetly blessed ; 
No cloud of sin can shadow 
Their bright and holy rest. 
[Mrs. Catharine P. Gordon. 


THE PRAIRIE FUNERAL. 


Mr. George Gibbs author of the history 
of the Administrations of Washington and 
Adams, is now on his way to the western 
shores of this continent, in company with 
the regiment of mounted riflemen, ordered 
to Oregon. The Journal of Commerce con- 
tains his diary for the month, and its con- 
tinuation is promised. He prophecies 
much distress to the California emigrants, 
of whom he had met or overtaken great 
numbers. We extract the following de- 
scription of a Prairie funeral :—Independent. 


‘To-day we lost a soldier by cholera, the 
second only since our march commenced. 
He was a private, named Caldwell, a man 
of excellent character, and much regretted 
by his officers. His funeral took place in 
the evening, after retreat. I followed the 
procession to the spot selected for his grave, 
the head of a small ravine in the rear of 
the camp, and shaded by large cotton- 
wood trees. He was buried in his blan- 
ket, the camp furnishing no material for a 
coffin. The burial service was read over 
him by one officer, the dust and ashes 
scattered, and the first shovelful of earth 
thrown in by another, and as the last rays 
of the sun glanced athwart the turf, the 
crack of the rifle paid him the soldier’s 
tribute. The band struck up a lively air, 
as it returned, and he was left in that wild 
solitude, without even the silent compan- 
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ionship of other dead around him. Never 
had the gloom of death struck me more 
forcibly. There is a consolation in lying 
down to one’s last sleep amidst kindred and 
friends, or even where some eye shall now 
and then light upon the sod that covers 
us; but to lie there, with the howl of the 
wolf or the prairie wind alone to break the 
silence that broods over this green waste, 
is death indeed. A pretty child, the 
daughter of an officer, had stood by my 
side, looking curiously on. She now pull- 
ed my hand, and we turned away to pick 
the flowers that grew around us, and I for- 
got in their freshness the blight that anoth- 
er day would bring to them also.’ 








Editorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 


I have fallen in lately with some interesting 
facts upon this subject, which I will set be- 
fore my young readers. Instinct is that pow- 
er by which animals perform various acts with- 
out instruction, from which seems to be a gift 
of discernment imparted to their nature, as 
when insects deposit their eggs in the most fa- 
vorable place to be hatched, or young ducks 
taken at once to the water, while chickens 
dread it. 

The following curious instance is from an 
old Medical writer. A young kid which had 
never seen its mother, being taken from her at 
its birth, was brought into a room where were 
various vessels full—one of wine, one of oil, 
one of honey, one of milk,and other vessels of 
different grains, and fruits. The ‘little kid 
went about smelling of every vessel, and out 
of them all choose the milk, and made his first 
meal upon it. 

Thus instinct is that innate impulse by which 
animals perform all those operations necessary 
for their limited sphere of existence, in the fit- 
test and most direct manner, without instruc- 
tion or experience, or forethought. This is 
perfect from the first, and can never be improv- 
ed but ina very limited degree. 

Animals seems capable of those passions 
which exist among men. Take revenge for 
instance. My young friends remember the 
story of the Elephant, who squirted muddy wa- 
ter over the work of a tailor, who had pricked 
his trunk with his needle. But perhaps they 
have never seen the following. A shepherd 
in the isle of Skye, had two dogs, which had 
pups at the same time. The mothers were on 
the best of terms, and alternately sucked the 
young puppies of both litters in the absence of 
either mother. After a time, the puppies of 
one of these mothers were drowned as being 
useless. The mother, on returning, and per- 
ceiving her dead puppies, took them up in her 
mouth, one by one, and carried them beside 
the fire, to revive them; but when she found 
they were really dead, she went and broke the 
necks of the other dog’s puppies, as if in re- 
venge for the loss of her own, 

Animals, like men, seem to have a great re- 
spect for superiorty, either of power or endow- 
ment. They look up toa leader, and follow 
and obey him. The strongest and swiftest 
wild horse leads the whole troop—the largest 
male buffaloes are always in the van, when 
danger is to be apprehended. Every one must 
have observed the soldier-like marshalling of a 
flock of wild swans or geese, as they pursue 
their flight far up in the sky, in the form of a 
wedge, one leader for atime takes the van, and 
then falling back into the rear, is succeeded 
by another. 

Among some species of birds, there seems to 
be a very distinct sense of them rights. An 
accurate observer remarks, “that when a flock 
of wild geese light upon a field for food, they 
have sentries appointed for security—not one 
of whom will pick up a single grain; his whole 
energies being taken up in watching. When 
the sentry thinks he has performed a fair share 
of duty, he gives the nearest bird to hima sharp 
peck with his bill. I have seen them some- 
times peck out an handfull of feathers, if the 

first hint is not attended to. 

Certain classes of insects havé a singular 
habit of playing the hypocrite to escape dan- 
ger. The spider,and many insects of the bee- 
tle species, when put in terror by a touch of 
the fingers, run off with great swiftness; but 
if he finds that in what direction he goes, he is 








opposed by another finger, he then seems to 
despair of being able to escape, contracts his 
limbs and body, lies perfectly motionless, and 
counterfeits every symptom of death. In this 
situation, they have been pierced with pins, and 
were torn in pieces, without discovering the 
smallest amount of pain. Some beetles, while 
counterfeiting death, have suffered themselves 
to be gradually roasted, without moving a sin- 
gle joint. 

By such facts as these, we see how wonder- 
fully the Creator has endowed various animals, 
fitting them for the sphere in which they are 
placed, and enabling them to provide for their 
wants. Here is the wisdom and goodness of 
God. We may utter over the facts which 
have now been disclosed, the Psalmist’s de- 
vout exclamation, “How manifold are thy 
works ; in wisdom hast thou made them all.” 4H. 








Variety. 








A SCENE OF LIFE. 


“Truth is strange; stranger than fiction!” 
and the tale we are about to tell, would perhaps 
be thought rather highly wrought, if introduc- 
ed into aromance. Yet it happened—and on 
yesterday. T'wo friends of ours were driving 
down to Fort Hamilion, in the close of the af- 
ternoon, and were passing the Hamilton Ave- 
nue bridge, in South Brooklyn, when they per- 
ceived a funeral, which was on its way from 
the city, crossing the bridge. Suddenly, there 
was a stop, a pause, a confusion, and a young: 
gentleman, clad in deep mourning, was seen 
to precipitate himself from one of the carriages 
forming the funeral cortege, and to jump from 
the edge of the drawbridge into the water. 
The leap was very high, and the form of the 
youth was immersed for, what seemed to the 
anxious spectators, a long time. But he re- 
appeared at length, and came to the shore, 
bearing in his arms the person of a little boy, 
of some six or seven years old, who, while play- 
ing too near the brink of the drawbridge, had 
fallen into the stream; and but for the inter- 
position of his gallant deliverer, must have per- 
ished. The young hero of this exploit was Mr. 
Francis Cassidy, whose residence, we are giv- 
en to understand, is 49 Mercer street, in this 
city. “ How shines a good deed in this naughty 
world !"—V. Y, Mirror, Aug. 7. 


————— 


SLEEP RHYMING. 


The following is extracted from an edition of 
Bernard Barton’s Household Verses, just pub- 
lished by J. W. Moore of Philadelphia. It is 
interesting as an exemplification of the activ- 
ity of the mind during sleep. The author of 
them, a member of our society in England, has 
recently deceased. 

Introductory Note.—Once, and once only in 
my life, 1 was in the royal presence; atsome 
courtly festival, I opine; for I“ sate at meat” 
with unwonted company, and surrounded by 
regal splendor. Chide me not, gentle reader, 
with presumption ; for it was—ina dream! and 
I am sure no walking thoughts of mine led me 
there. In this most strange conjunction, I was 
called on for a contribution to the Royal Album! 
Awake, under such circumstances, I feel cer- 
tain I could not have written-letter or line; in 
my sleep I was bolder, and actually perpetrated 
two stanzas; which I subjoin asa literary curi- 
osity, having been veritably composed in a 
dream. : 

A blessing on thy crowned head ! 
My country’s youthful Queen! 

If such may be or sung or said, 
Amid this courtly scene ! 


And ifa poet’s loyal love, 
Might more than this impart, 
O! may that blessing from above 
Sink deep intothy heart! § [Friend. 


_>_—_ 


A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION. 


A company of individuals united themselves 
together in a mutual benefit association. The 
Blacksmith comes and says, ‘Gentlemen, I 
wish to become a member of your association.’ 
‘Well what can you do” ‘Oh, I can shoe 
ena horses, iron your carriages, and make all 

inds of iron implements” ‘Very well, come 
in, Mr. Blacksmith” The Mason applies for 
admission into the society. ‘And what can you 
do, Mr. Mason? ‘Oh, I can build your barns 
and houses, and stables and bridges.’ ‘Very 
well, come in, we can’t do without you.’ Alo; 
comes the Shoe-maker, and says, ‘I wish to be- 
come a member of your society” ‘Well, and 
what can you do? ‘I can make shoes and 
boots for you.’ ‘Come in, Mr. Shoe-maker, we 
must have you.’ 

Soin turn, apply all the different trades and 
professions, till lastly, an individual comes and 
wants to become a member. ‘ And what are 
you? ‘I am a Rumseller.” ‘A Rumseller; 
and what can you do?” ‘I can build jails, and 
prisons, and poor houses.’ ‘And is that all?’ 
*No, I can fill them; I can fill your jails with 
criminals, your prisons with convicts, and your 
poor houses with paupers.’? ‘And what else 
can you do” ‘Ican bring the gray hairs of 





the aged to the grave with sorrow; I can 





break the heart of the wife, and blast the pros- 
pects of the friend of talent, and fill your land 
with more than the plagues of Egypt.’ ‘Is 
that all you can do?” ‘Good heavens!’ cries 
the rumseller, ‘is not that enough ” 
[Poughkeepsie Blacksmith. 


—~+.__—. 


THE SQUIRREL. 


As a gentleman was one day walking in the 
woods, his attention was diverted by a squirrel, 
who sat very composedly on the ground. He 
stopped to observe his motions. In a few min- 
utes, the squirrel darted to the top of a noble 
oak beneath which he had been sitting. Inan 
instant he was down with an acorn in his mouth 
and, after finding asoft spot, he quickly dug a 
small hole, deposited his charge, the germ of a 
future oak, covered it up, and then darted up 
the tree again. In a moment, he was down 
with another, which he buried in the same 
manner; and thus he continued his labor as 
long as the observer thought proper to watch 
him. The instinct of the little animal may be 
directed to a provision for its future wants, but 
the Giver of all good has endowed him with 
such an active and untiring industry, that he 
does more than supply all these, and the sur- 
plus rises to adorn the earth and proclaim the 
wondrous works of Him who is perfect in 
knowledge. 


—@——. 
LOVE TO SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


A little girl, an only daughter ofa highly 
respected friend of ours, attended the Sabbath 
School for the first time,a Sabbath or two ago. 
We asked how she was pleased with the exer- 
cises. She replied, with a face beaming with 
delight :—“I wish they had Sunday School every 
day!” The same little girl said to the Super- 
intendent, as he was telling her that her teach- 
er had been very much pleased with her recita- 
tion: “I meant to learn my lesson.” How 
much you can do, and how easily, if you only 
mean to: that is, if you determine with all your 
heart! _ [M. ¥. Presbyterian. 


coneeestiapeaniins 
A SUGGESTION TO PARENTS. 


Try to interest your child, as he gets more 
knowledge, in your own occupations, with a 
view to making him feel that he is useful. I 
have often been amused at the ingenuity of 
children, in finding themselves employment. 
Put them into a room ever so neatly arranged, 
and they will soon litter it all over. They will 
be equally industrious. ifyou will say, “ Come 
and help me to put all things straight,” and 
they will use as much exertion as you could 
desire to assist you. You will thus be well 
repaid for your self-command, by seeing the 
animated countenance of your child while try- 
ing to “help dear mamma.” Remember the un- 
ceasing activity of childhood is not mischief, 
but isa certain sign of both a healthy body and 
an active mind.—British Mother’s Magazine. 
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REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 


The following curious incident which occur- 
ed during the revolutionary war, shows that if 
the use of tobacco has shortened the lives of 
many, a tobacco box once saved the life of a 
stout soldier. At the battle of Bennington, 
there stood in the ranks a New Hampshire mil- 
itia man, by the name of Jonathan Wheeler. 
This Jonathan was a man of herculean 
strength, with red, bushy hair, peculiar squint 
of the eye, and fighting propensities strong] 
developed ; he was, moreover, a dead shot, cool, 
deliberate and calculating. He was prepared 
for action—in his cartridge box were twenty 
four rounds of ball cartridges, in his canteen, 
was a pint of potato whiskey, in his breeches 
pocket an iron tobacco box of ample dimensions 
that had once belonged to his grandfather, old 
Adonijah Wheeler, of Scataquog. When the 
heat of the battle was over, and old Jonathan 
found time to take a quid of the tranquilizing 
weed, upon drawing the box from his pocket, 
he found with astonishment unutterable, the 
indentation of a musket ball upon the lid. His 
trusty box had received the charge of some 
sharp shooter, and in all probability prolonged 
the life of as brave a fellow as ever swung a 
knapsack. 

ee 


SOMETHING OF A CURIOSITY. 


A short time ago, there was found at Kat- 
taning, Armstrong county, Pa., a gun barrel in 
the trunk of a hemlock tree, the barrel passing 
through the tree nearly horizontally, and almost 
grown in. The barrel was a little more than 
three feet in lengt#. It had a square breech 
and fluted to the muzzle, which is also what is 
called ‘bell muzzled, differing from any style 
of gun now in use, or which has been used 
within the recollection of the ‘oldest inhabit- 
ant.’ It had the appearance of being an ele- 
gantly finished article—its sights being gold, 
and drench pin pure silver. How it came there 
and how long it had been there, are questions 
which ask solution. It must have been lost, or 
left there before the tree commenced its growth; 
but how long before, and by whom, no one can 
tell or surmise. The age of the tree, judging 
from the number of grains in it, on either side 
of the heart, is 110 years, and yet, strange to 
say, the gun bore but very slight traces of rust 
or decay. When found, the breech was just 
above the level of the ground, and the muzzle 
slightly imbedded in the earth. It was loaded 
with a ball. 








UNDUTIFUL CHILDREN. 


Philip Henry, speaking of an undutiful ani 
wicked son in his.-neighborhood, charged hi 
children to observe the Providence of «, 
concerning him. * Perhaps,” said he, “[ may 
not live to see it, but do you mark if God dog 
not send some remarkable judgment upon hin 
in this life, for thus violating the Cor 
mandment.” But he himself lived to gee ; 
fulfilled soon after, in a very signal Providenes 
, . 


GLUTTONY. 


A boy who went to spend thanksgiving wit, 
his grandparents, managed to glut himse 
with turnovers, and, other dainties, provided by 
his fond grandmother, before dinner time, an; 
consequently at table he had no appetite fo} 
his dinner. His fond progenitors offered tyy. 
key, pudding, pie, in vain; at length, his affec 
tionate grandmother exclaimed, pathetically 
“Tommy, dear, what do you want?” «J 
what you havn’t got,” answered the youthfy 
specimen of human nature. 

—_—_— 


YIELDING TO TEMPTATION. 


‘A black snake, four feet and a half in leno} 
was captured in an apothecary shop in Lowe 
on Monday. He was brought to the city ing 
load’ of wood. Having made his way to the 
apothecary shop, liquor was put upon the floor 
and the unfortunate visitor yielded to tem 
tion, got drunk, dnd was easily captured, Thi 


is another striking instance of the dangers tom 


which unsophistic.ted visitors to the city ar 
exposed. 
—— 


“True happiness arises from obedience to 
the laws of our natures.” 














LOVE OF FLOWERS. 


©h! Maggie loves the lily fair 

_ And Annie loves the rose: 

But John and I and Willie too, 
Love every flower that blows. * 


We love the golden buttercup, 
We love the daisy white ; 

The violet blooming in the shade, 
,And the roses in the light: 


And the lily thatso like a queen 
Lifts up its beauteous head: 
And the dalhia and the tulip tall 

Of every hue and shade ; 


The wall-flower and the marigold, 
And the pretty London-bride : 

And the blue bell hanging down its head, 
its laughing eye to hide: 


And the purple heather climbing round 
Our bonny Scottish hills, 

And the little primrose springing up 
Beside the mountain rills ; 


And the holly-hock that turns about 
Its head to seek the sun :— 
Oh! dearly do we love the flowers, 
.,And we love them every one. 


Far better than our painted toys, 
Though gliding bright and gay, 
We love the gentle,flowers that bloom 

In the sunny summer day. 


For it was God who made the flowers, 
And careth for them all: 

And for our Heavenly Father’s love 
There is not one too small. 


He fans them with the gentle wind 
He feeds them with the dew; 

And the God who loves the little flowers 
Loves little children too. 





HYMN FOR A CHILD. 


My little eye can never reach 
Beyond the distant star, 

But God my Father’s eye can stretch 
A thousand times as far. 


And more than that: through endless space 
His mighty power is known; 

No mortal can, nor angels, trace 
The wonders of his throne. 


But though he is go great and wise, 
And I but weak oe poor, 

His kind compassion never dies,— 
His promise is secure. 


And every morning when the sun 
Shall bid my slumber cease, 
I'll bow the knee before his throne, 
And.ask his saving grace. [ 
(as SE 





CHILD’S EVENING PRAYER. 


Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me! 
Bless thy little lamb to-night! 

Through the darkness be thou near me, 
Watch my sleep till morning light! 


All this day thy hand has led me, 
And I thank thee for thy care ; 

Thou hast clothed me, warmed and fed me, 
Listen to my evening prayer. 


Let my sins be all forgiven! 
Bless the friends I love so well! 
Take me, when I die, to heaven, 
Happy there with thee to dwell 
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